NAVAL    FLYING

they could operate off the open sea and that sheltered water would
be essential for take off and alighting.

Back at Eastchurch, the first of the new monoplanes ordered
by the Admiralty had been delivered, a French 70 h.p. Gnome
Deperdussin, and, to my great satisfaction, I was detailed as its
pilot. The control was somewhat different from the Short and
consisted of a wheel mounted on an inverted U bridge of laminated
wood, which was hinged at the bottom. Rotating the wheel worked
the lateral control, pushing or pulling the wheel actuated the
elevator, steering by foot rudder bar was normal. I soon got used
to the new arrangement as well as to the higher speed, both in the
air and on landing, but I was disappointed in the reliability of
the new model Gnome engine which, twice within a short period,
let me in for a "dead-engine" forced landing. Each cylinder had
one valve only and if it failed to close at the right moment, the
exploded charge could flash back into the crude carburettor, with
the result that a small flame would appear in the immediate
vicinity of my knees. Then the petrol tap had to be turned off
quickly and one was committed to a forced landing. The first
time it chose to do this was when I was over the top of Margate
at 2000 feet on a fine spring morning, admiring the view, when
bang went one of the valves and I had to think quickly. Luckily
I was high enough to reach an open field in the outskirts of
Westgate and landed without damage in a half-grown cornfield.

In May of 1912, H.M. King George V came to Weymouth
in the Royal Yacht Victoria and Albert to see the naval exercises
which were to take place. It was at this review that Samson flew
the Short off the Hibernia whilst she was steaming 15 knots and
subsequently landed at the small landing-ground, which I and
one or two others were using, at the east end of Weymouth Bay
near the beach. I had flown my Deperdussin out to meet' the
Royal Yacht and on my return had met a patch of sea fog So
prevalent in May; I flew blind for some minutes by compass and
nearly ran straight into the cliff near Lulworth Cove. I followed
the top edge of the cliff back the few miles to the landing-ground,
which, incidentally, was so small that some years later I saw it
and could not imagine how we had managed to fly out of it at all.
The Press announced that it seemed at last as if the Navy had
awakened to the fact that aeroplanes and perhaps hydro-aero-
planes might be of some use to the Fleet, and, as in the case of the
submarine, we had allowed the French to do all the spade-work.
It was unfortunate for Gregory and Gerrard that the two other